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CHAPTER I.—IN THE NIGHT. 


A BITTER night in Blackston—a bitter night 
everywhere. Winter had set in grim and gray 
and stern, and nowhere was its frigid grasp more 
keenly felt than in that upland valley high above 
the sea. ‘Bleak Blackston’ was a common expres- 
sion among those West-country folks, dating from 
times when certainly the looms and spindles and 
scratchers and teasels of the famous old cloth- 
making borough were set in motion otherwise 
than by steam; and on this particular night the 
wild wind swept through its gaunt thoroughfares | 
and howled around the tall brick chimneys of its | 
many-windowed factories, like a pack of famished | 
wolves, On the hard earth, iron-bound by frost, 

lay a thin coating of snow, begrimed in the streets, | 
but delicately pure and spotless, like a vast | 
shroud, where it clothed the moorland that came | 
so close to the town, A few fresh flakes, whirling | 
down grudgingly, as it were, on the wings of the 
furious wind, sprinkled porch and window-sill 
with new-fallen whiteness, There was no move- 
ment, no stir save of the rushing wind and the 
sparse snow-flakes. Otherwise, a solemn hush and 
stillness as of death, reigned in the empty streets. 
Hours ago; the last wayfarers had hastened to gain 
such shelter as they could command. It seemed 
as though imperious Cold had set its icy clutch 
upon Blackston, lying as if dead or paralysed 
beneath its touch. 

It might have been an hour or more since the 
loud clock of St Dunstan’s had rung out the 
strokes of midnight through the frosty air, yet 
in a gaunt, meanly furnished garret—one of 
many garrets in a row of tall narrow tenements 
of dusky brick, and which, new as they were in 
point of actual years, already presented the rickety 
and tumble-down aspect of houses that have been | 


built by dubious contract, not to last, but to let— 
a pale light gleamed behind the frosted window- 
panes, The tenant of this uninviting room sat 
before a broken table, roughly propped up, reading 
by the light of one poor candle. All around him 
were books—books outspread upon the table, 
which was littered too with mathematical instru- 
ments, cheap and old no doubt, but costly to a 
lean purse; and with models neatly carved in 
common wood or moulded in clay. There were 
papers, trimly enough arranged, and writing 
materials ; and a clock of American make, which 
latter ticked forth its warnings from the white- 
washed wall where it hung; but all else in the 
miserable chamber might be briefly catalogued. 
There was the sorry bed, the meagre apparatus 
for washing, the two rush-bottomed chairs, a deal 
box to contain clothes, a shelf; and that was all. 
Nowhere in bleak Blackston did the wolfish cold 
bite more sharply than in that bare spare attic, 
where never fire had burned to exorcise the damp 
that clung persistently to the mildewed walls and 
blotched ceiling. The young student by the 
broken table, however, seemed forgetful of cold, 
and of the late hour, and of the black gloom of 
the night, deaf to the howling wind, and careless 
of the falling snow, as he bent over his books, 
every now and then taking up with stiffening 
fingers a pencil or a pair of compasses to make 
some marginal note or verify some measure- 
ment, 

The candle, as it flickered in the draught of chill 
night-air that crept through the ill-fitting wood- 
work of the window, dim with frost, threw its |, 
fitful light upon a pale young face, handsome, 
but wan with pinching hardship and feverish 
unrest—the face of a stripling, boy or man, as we 
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may choose to class him, taller, thinner, and more 
thoughtful than beseemed his eighteen years. Still 
bending over his book, as eagerly he pencilled a 
series of figures on a scrap of paper that lay beside 
it, he pressed his thin fingers upon his throbbing 
forehead, ‘The candle is getting low,’ he mur- 
mured ; ‘waning like my own strength. Which of 
the two, I wonder, will be the first to give way ?’ 
He said no more, but fixed his eyes, weary but 
earnest, upon the printed page, while his pencil 
moved rapidly over the paper that lay beside the 
book. There was something touching in the very 
patience and resignation of this young student, 
toiling on, in spite of fatigue and cold and dis- 
couragement, through the lonely watches of the 
night, in such a place. He read on and on, until 
his benumbed fingers could scarcely turn the page, 
and the columns of numerals reeled before his 
wearied vision; and the feeble candle itself had 
burned so low in the socket, that he had barely 
time to betake himself, shivering, to his bed, before 
its dying flame leaped up, flickered, and left him 
in darkness, 

The wind, and the blackness of the night, and the 
whirling snow-flakes that by this time fell more 
thickly, held as it were wild revelry, like witches 
on the Brocken, among the empty streets of the 
slumbering town ; and nothing told of man’s skill 
or forethought, save when the echoes were sullenly 
disturbed by the striking of the church clock, high 
up on the weather-beaten tower-front of St Dunstan’s 
gray old minster. So the chill hours wore them- 
selves away, until a faint tinge of doubtful colour, 
such as no artist, howsoever skilful, could mix upon 
his palette or paint upon his canvas, gathered like 
a guilty blush in the paleness of the eastern sky ; 
and the clouds seemed slowly to creep away, as if 
some veil or curtain had been very gradually drawn 
back, and the wintry English dawn was a thing 
of fact. 

The light of coming day was still wan and un- 
certain in the snowy streets of Blackston, when a 
lean human form, grotesquely wrapped in old sacks 
as a protection against the weather, and armed with 
a slender and lengthy pole, came briskly shambling 
through lane and alley, stopping ever and anon to 
tap with the pole against this or that window of a 
room wherein dwelt a customer or client of this 
purveyor of unrest. There were casements which 
the pole, long as it was, could not reach; and in 
this case, three warning strokes were dealt upon 
the house-door, while a hoarse voice twice repeated 
the formula, ‘Time, mates, time!’ and then died 
away in distance. Presently the dissonant clangour 
of bells, harshly ringing in their square wooden 
cages, attached to this or that great gaunt factory, 
of the many that stood, like brick-built fortresses, 
overtopping the humbler dwellings of the town, 
aroused the laggards by a peremptory summons to 
labour, Already the streets were full of factory 
hands, hastily attired, and many of them with a 
rug or shapeless piece of frayed woollen stuff 
swathed hood-like over the head, making the best 


of their way over the slippery pavement, and 
carrying with them, one a tiny can of dulled and 
battered tin ; another a bundle of something eatable 
wrapped in a coloured handkerchief ; for in Black- 
ston the hours allowed for meals were shorter than 
those of North-country mill-workers, There were 
men, women, and children streaming on in what 
appeared an endless procession towards the scene 
of their daily toil. Among these was the young 
student of the garret, awakened like the rest by 
the warning taps and the hoarse cry of the hired 
wakener ; and who had donned his working clothes, 
and staggered rather than walked down the narrow 
and grimy stairs, and out into the sickly chill and 
semi-darkness of the winter’s dawn. 

As the tired youth, with his pale face and 
wavering steps, joined the throng of those who 
were hurrying forward towards a huge building, 
through the many windows of which gushed 
yellow gleams, warring with the weak daylight, 
he received a gruff greeting from some of his 
fellow-workers. ‘Morning, Bertram!’ or, ‘How 
goes it, mate?’ was the usual salutation. The 
young student answered absently, mechanically 
perhaps, like a man in a dream; and almost 
mechanical too, were his gait and bearing as he, 
with the crowd, tramped into the great factory, 
gas-lighted, warm enough as compared with the 
bleak outer air; and where the complicated 
machinery, with every one of its steel and brass 
joints oiled and polished to a nicety, awaited, 
like some mighty and misshapen Geni of Eastern 
romance, the resistless call of the necromancer 
Steam. Then the steam was turned on; and 
wheels span smoothly round, and drums revolved, 
and endless bands ran in never-ending circles, as 
loom and spindle, frame and teasel, did their 
ministering with unwearying precision, At their 
posts, too, were the flesh-and-blood toilers in 
this hive of industry, busy each according to 
capacity or instruction, in attendance on the 
multiform machinery that writhed and twisted, 
glided or rotated, like some ubiquitous metal 
monster, in every gallery, floor above floor. 

There was no dead level of equality here, any 
more than in the out-of-door world. Some 
hands, being new to the work, or unteachable, 
were intrusted with only the simplest and 
roughest of duties. Others had committed to 
them tasks so delicate as to require daintiest 
touch and never-failing attention, and the trained 
skill that only disciplined intelligence can put 
at an employer's service. Among these last was 
the young student. See him now, as, standing 
before a complicated machine, perfected, so 
engineers assert, by the improvements of gene- 
rations of painstaking inventors, he gives the 
mechanism that comrade’s aid of human eye 
and brain and hand without which the deftest 
combination fails of its effect. He works well 
and skilfully, like a musician among the stops 
and pedals of the organ he loves so well; and 
the overlooker and the foreman, as they go 
their rounds, regard him with approval as he 
toils on. Meanwhile, the struggling daylight 
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has got the better of the gas, and the lamps 
are extinguished, and still the great gaunt factory 
vibrates to the incessant throbbing of the steam, 
and rings with the perpetual click and clatter 
of the fast-flying shuttles. Presently, a carriage 
drove up, and the owner of the woollen mill, 
Mr Burbridge—one of those old-fashioned manu- 
facturers who keep early hours yet, and have 
a faith in the salutary influence of the master’s 
eye—came round his place of business, halting 
from time to time to speak a word of inquiry 
or admonishment as he went by. 

‘Ah, Bertram Oakley, busy as usual, I see, 
said the mill-owner, stopping as he passed the 
machine on which the pale young stutlent was 
employed. 

‘I wish there were more like him, sir,’ observed 
the bluff foreman. 

*Piecework, eh?’ said Mr Burbridge, with a 
critical glance at the result of Bertram’s labour. 
—‘And very creditable to you indeed, Oakley. 
Young as you are, I regard you already as one 
of my best workmen; and you have only to go 
on as you have begun, and Why, what ails 
the lad?” 

For Bertram Oakley, who had looked up 
with a smile of pleasure at the encouraging 
words of his master, suddenly became white 
to the very lips, reeled, and, with a feeble 
attempt to clutch at something for support, fell 
swooning on the floor, and lay there motionless. 
There was an outcry of alarm, and several of 
the mill-hands came hurrying up. But Bertram 
did not stir or speak; and when his head was 
lifted, it fell heavily back, while the death- 
white face and half-closed eyes remained as 
rigid as marble. 

‘Poor boy! this is serious, I fear, said Mr 
Burbridge, unwonted sympathy in his tone. 
‘ Let somebody fetch a doctor—the nearest!” 

There was no lack of willing messengers; and 
but a short time elapsed before a surgeon arrived. 
He felt Bertram’s passive wrist; and his own 
face was grave enough as he said, in answer 
to Mr Burbridge: ‘A bad case, sir—syncope of 
course; but syncope brought on, I suspect, by 
a complete break-down of the constitution, Some- 
thing must be very wrong with the poor fellow; 
and indeed I sce little ground for hope.’ 

There was a murmur of compassion among 
the by-standers, ‘Poor young chap!’ ‘Not a 
better lad nor a cleverer in Blackston!’ exclaimed 
more than one voice, 

‘Do you consider, doctor, said the mill-owner, 
with a glance at his watch, and in tones of deep 
sympathy, ‘do you consider that the case is a 
hopeless one ?’ 

‘We have seldom the right to say that, replied 
the surgeon, as his practised fingers again closed 
upon the patient’s wrist. ‘He is sadly emaciated, 
thin, and worn. Medical skill and careful nursing 
might prolong his life. But in my opinion, he has 
but a short time to live,’ he added, as he laid his 
hand on Bertram’s heart ; ‘and good nursing is not 
always to be had in the homes of the poor.’ 

‘And this young Oakley—so it seems—lived all 
alone, and has no relations in the town, said Mr 
Burbridge, after exchanging a word or two with his 
foreman. ‘As a magistrate, I could sign an order 
for his immediate admission to the hospital, of 
course ; but’—— 


‘It would be a kindness, I am afraid it is only 
a case of days though, more or less,’ replied the 
surgeon, as he received his fee. 

A few minutes later, Mr Burbridge had written 
and signed an order for Bertram Oakley’s admission 
to St John’s, and had given injunctions for his 
instant removal thither with all care and attention. 
Then, after another impatient consultation of his 
watch, he left the factory, stepped into his carriage, 
and was gone. Loom and spindle, teasel and frame, 
went on, steadily and rapidly, as before; and all the 
hum and orderly activity of the great woollen mill 
continued, while the still insensible form of Bertram 
Oakley was carried, promptly and gently, to St 
John’s Hospital, 


CHAPTER IIL.—BERTRAM’S STORY. 


St John’s Hospital, Blackston, is perhaps the 
most ancient, as it is certainly the most splendid 
institution of which that West-country borough 
can boast. St Dunstan’s, indeed, a modern minster 
of only the fifteenth century, claims archeological 
precedence in right of a Norman stone chapel and 
a Saxon church built of wood, and burned by 
Danish pirates, its predecessors. But respecting 
the Hospital, there is no doubt. It belonged, as its 
name implies, to the Order of St John of Jerusalem ; 
and when the gentle Knights Hospitallers had 
passed away, the antique foundation and the estates 
that maintained it continued to be put to the same 
charitable uses as of old. How much of human 
suffering has been assuaged there—how many a 
stricken wretch has crawled gratefully to that 
haven of rest, to die in peace at least, were cure 
beyond reach, will never be known until the Great 
Day. But the Blackston folks were justly proud 
of their grand old Hospital, and it stood pleasantly 
enough on the confines of the town, its spreading 
gardens, gorgeous with flowers and greenery in the 
summer-time, though leafless and blossomless now, 
protecting it from overclose neighbourhood with 
the rows of unsavoury tenements run up by specu- 
lative builders on every spare scrap of ground. 
Within that fair demesne, where never a gun was 
fired or a nest taken, to the detriment of rook and 
song-bird, that dwelt—unmolested and not afraid— 
among the tall elms and lilac thickets, all was 
peace. There was peace too within the great 
Hospital itself, modernised in accordance with 
nineteenth-century rules of hygiene, but still in 
its picturesque beauty of structure recalling re- 
miniscences of the long past. Very quiet, ample, 
well warmed and well ventilated were the wards 
of the building; and the Western Ward in especial, 
with the pale glow of the sinking sun on its wide 
windows, was cheerful and spacious, though but 
half tenanted now; for autumn and winter, though 
tempestuous and frosty, had been healthy beyond 
the average. 

* He is sensible now, doctor.’ 

‘He is, nurse, You may leave him for a while 
with me’ 

The nurse—one of those sedate, serenely useful 
women whom it is difficult to imagine outside the 
walls of a well-ordered infirmary—passed away 
along the ward; and as Bertram Oakley stirred 
uneasily on his pillow and looked up, his eyes met 
the kind, wise eyes of the elderly physician who 
sat by his bedside. They did not meet as strangers, 
Weeks had elapsed since the bitter and stormy 
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morning when Bertram, mortally hurt, so it seemed, 
in Life’s battle, had been borne senseless from the 
factory where he worked, to the refuge, where, in 
the opinion of those who carried him, as of those 
who received him, he was to die, And in truth 
he had been at death’s door, and was as yet barely 
if at all entitled to be classed as a convalescent. 
But skill and care, rest and peace, the wine, the 
soup, the nourishing food, the sleep unbroken, that 
do more than all thedrugs of the pharmacopeeia, 
had so far renovated the shattered health of the 
young patient, that delirium no longer alternated 
with that terrible inertness that tells of exhausted 
vitality. He could smile now, in answer to the 
gentle look of the kind old doctor, who sat eyeing 
him with an interest that even a sick man’s dulled 
senses were able to perceive. 

*You feel better, stronger, now, Ithink? Able 
to talk a little, I hope, without being the worse 
for it—well, well!’ said the doctor. ‘Since we 
spoke together last, my boy, I have made some 
inquiries,’ 

‘About me, Dr Denham?’ said the patient, a 
faint tinge of colour rising to his pale cheek. 
‘And you have heard’—— 

‘Nothing, my poor fellow, that is not to your 
credit—nothing,’ returned the physician mildly. 
‘We are not enthusiastic folks down here at 
Blackston; but all unite to speak well of you; 
and in short, it seems to me, Bertram Oakley, 
that you have no enemy but yourself,’ 

‘Myself?’ repeated Bertram feebly. 

‘Yes, my young friend,’ said the doctor, in 
his calm, measured tones; ‘by catching, as it 
were, the old complaint of over-zealous students, 
and conceiving that a lamp could burn when it 
was all wick and no oil. You stinted yourself 
of bread, to buy books. You robbed yourself, to 
read those books, of priceless sleep, well earned ; 
and here is the result. It was, to vary my former 
simile, a burning of Life’s candle at both ends; 
and I ask, Bertram Oakley, before we go any 
farther, a promise from you—you keep your 
word, I know—that this spendthrift style of 
conduct shall come to an end. It has been touch- 
and-go work, lad, to pilot you round the dark 

oint; and now I insist on your pledge to me. 
t would not be fair towards your doctor, else.’ 

‘I promise, sir” said Bertram, with a smile 
and an attempt to raise his head. ‘I see, now, 
that I was foolish—I’—— 

‘And now, boy, tell me something of yourself— 
of your own early life, I mean,’ said the physician, 
with genial kindness. ‘It is no common curiosity, 
believe me, which prompts me to ask such 
questions. I have seen enough of you to perceive 
that you are no ordinary specimen of the West- 
country mill-hand, even taken at his best; and I 
am aware that you have no relatives in Blackston, 
or hereabouts. Any confidence you may repose 
in me, Bertram, will be safe enough,’ he added, 
as he noted the other’s apparent hesitation. 

‘IT am sure of that, doctor, answered the young 
man with some emotion; ‘nor, thank heaven, 
have I anything to conceal. But I know so very, 
very little about myself—almost nothing, beyond 
the fact that when they brought me ashore, a 
half-dead morsel of a child, from the wild sea 
and the raft, that tossed upon it, breaking up 
piecemeal at every fresh shock of a wave, I told 
them, by the fireside in the fisherman’s cottage, 


that my name was Bertram. And they asked me, 
what else besides Bertram? And I did not know, 
being so young and wet and scared, and could 
only cry. I remember it—the first thing I do 
remember—all these great good-natured fellows 
in their striped shirts and blue jackets and 
surf-boots, and the women too, crowding round 
me, in the glare of the fire, heaped with tarred 
staves and wreck-wood, and I such a bit of a 
creature, among them.’ 

‘And after that ?’ asked the doctor. 

‘After that, replied the youth dreamily, ‘it all 
seems a blank. I suppose I may have been three 
years old or thereabouts when the emigrant ship 
in which I was a baby-passenger was cast away off 
Nab Head, and I alone was brought to land alive 
by a fishing-smack of Bowcastle that put off to the 
rescue. Nab Head on the Somersetshire coast, I 
mean, doctor,’ he added ; ‘and the barque, as I’ve 
heard since, was the Princess Royal, from Bristol 
to New York, outward bound. I tumbled up 
somehow. God reward the kind-hearted fisher-folk 
of the hamlet for the care they took of me when I 
was too little to be worth my keep! They were 
not rich, and a fisher’s is a chancy calling; but they 
never would let me go on the parish—poor tiny 
waif that I was—and I lived week about in one 
house or another, sharing the crusts and the herrings 
with their own brown bantlings; till, being fairly 
clever with my hands and quick of eyesight, I got 
to mend nets and find bait, and spy a sail others 
couldn’t see, and afterwards to help in the boats ; 
and was a favourite with the schoolmaster, who 
taught me out of hours; and then there was Mr 
Marsh, the curate, who kindly let me have—seeing 
how I loved to read—what he called “the run” of 
his books. I think it was that which first decided 
me, when I grew to be tall and strong, to go off 
inland and seek employment in some works, 
instead of taking to the sea and exploring foreign 
countries, as my old friends and good protectors 
used to predict for me. A man cannot study 
at sea.’ 

‘ And your passion is study—to learn—to know?’ 
said the physician gently. ‘There are few nobler 
ones, But how did you ever find out, if no further 
discovery as to your parentage was made, that your 
surname was Oakley ?’ 

‘That is soon told, sir” returned the lad 
promptly. ‘There were some chests that had 
been brought ashore, or drifted in with the 
tide—“ wreck waste” our people sail; “flotsam 
and jetsam” was Lawyer Fletcher’s name for 
them—not worth selling for salvage, nor worth 
the Admiralty’s claiming, so there they lay at 
the coastguard station, under the Lieutenant’s 
care, There was a box with tools in it—dainty, 
London-made tools, not like those of a common 
joiner or wright, R. O, painted on the box, and 
in it one thing more, a Bible, on a fly-leaf of 
which were written the words: “ Richard Oakley 
married to Jane Halliday”—such and such a date. 
Then another entry: “Bertram Oakley, born”— 
and again a date. That was all. The book is 
at my lodging here, sir. I should be glad to 
shew it to you. The Lieutenant let me have it, 
since Bertram is my name, and that of Oakley 
was found marked clearly enough on the clothes 
I wore when I was picked up. That is all I 
have ever been able to learn, Dr Denham, as 
to the circumstances of my birth.’ 
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‘Were no inquiries made ?’ asked the doctor. 

‘Yes,’ answered Bertram, in his thin, tired 
voice. ‘The Lieutenant and the Vicar of the 
parish both wrote, soon after the disaster; but 
to little purpose; and years afterwards, my 
good friend the curate tried in Bristol to obtain 
information ; but without success. The firm to 
which the Princess Royal had belonged was 
insolvent—the books and registers had been 
mislaid or lost—and all that was known was 
that crew and emigrants had perished, and 
that the vessel—ill-found and not seaworthy— 
had been refused insurance at Lloyd’s. No 
doubt my parents were on board of the doomed 
ship, perhaps in the boats—none of which’—— 
He sank back here, and grew paler than before, 
and gasped for breath. 

‘Not a word more,’ said the doctor kindly, 
as he rose from his chair. ‘As it is, I have 
wearied you, and transgressed my own rules.— 
Ah! here comes Nurse Bradley with the beef- 
tea and the port wine; and I must leave you 
to her care, and go, to finish my rounds, To- 
morrow, Bertram, I shall see you again; but 
now, good-bye!’ So the physician passed on 
along the wards, imparting comfort and hope 
as he lingered by many a sick-bed; and at last, 
having concluded his duties for the day, left 
the stately hospital, and with a thoughtful brow, 
made his way homewards through the bustling 
streets of Blackston. 


EXPERIMENTS IN WORKHOUSE 
MANAGEMENT. 


A Few years ago, the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman, introduced to the public a poor ‘ hedge- 
side poet’ named Withers. Among his verses was 
a description of life inside a workhouse, drawn, 
unfortunately, from experience. The occupations 
of the paupers, it appears, were singularly mono- 
tonous. The poet says: 


Here are nine at a time who work on the mill ; 
We take it by turns, so it never stands still ; 
A half-hour each gang ; ’tis not very hard ; 
And when we are off we can walk in the yard. 


The ‘not very hard’ grinding at the mill, with its 
intervals of walking round the yard, were very 
evidently the only means of spending the time in 
the Union of which Withers was an inmate. Even 
the mill, however, is somewhat of an innovation 
in the workhouse of an agricultural county. In 
most country ‘ Bastiles,’ as they are called, almost 
the only duties of the inmates are to clean their 
rooms and to bury each other. There is no regular 
system of work ; no apportionment of duties. The 
inmates are simply dead burdens on the rates. 
The method is not a good one, as all Boards of 
Guardians are finding out, Thus, the life of the 
pauper is rendered utterly barren and monotonous 
by existing workhouse arrangements, for he can 
only really be said to live on those ‘ out-days’ 
when he is able to go round among his friends, 
supposing him to have any left, to beg small 
presents of tea or tobacco. The burden on the 
ratepayers is absolutely unrelieved by any effort 


of his; whereas, if he were put to some small 
and useful employment in the house or the 
grounds, he would not only save a considerable 
amount of otherwise necessary expenditure, but 
would find some relief from that ennui which 
may be supposed to trouble even a pauper. 

There seems, however, reason to believe that 
before many years have passed away, we shall 
have in almost general operation an entirely new 
system of workhouse management. The present 
lax method of controlling these institutions is 
expensive, and to the last degree unsatisfactory, 
being good neither for the paupers nor for the 
ratepayers. It places heavy burdens on the latter, 
and it confirms the former in their pauperism. 
We are therefore glad to perceive that parochial 
authorities and workhouse managers are now 
almost everywhere busy in reconsidering the 
whole system ; and some experiments made at the 
large workhouse at Newcastle-on-Tyne seem to 
point to a ready and effectual method of dealing 
with one of the most difficult problems connected 
with the administration of the Poor-laws, The 
building which was the germ of the present work- 
house at Newcastle-on-Tyne was built on an old 
and vicious plan, with long low rooms, deficient 
both in light and air, and a system of drainage so 
ridiculously imperfect as to become dangerous. 


| Happily, the number and condition of the popula- 


tion did not call for a particularly extensive poor- 
house when these older buildings ‘were put up. 
Numerous additions have, however, since been 
made, always with a progressive improvement 
in the plans; and two wings that have just 
been added, combine the very latest ideas in 
workhouse construction. The architect has been 
influenced by a desire to secure cleanliness, 
comfort, thorough ventilation, and abundance of 
air-space for each inmate. These qualities, 
however, are characteristic of most of the work- 
houses recently erected, which are incomparably 
superior to the sometimes flashy, but almost 
invariably cramped and incommodious poorhouses 
of earlier days. The peculiarity of the ‘ house ’ at 
Newcastle is its system of pauper labour, which 
is an innovation on anything which has hitherto 
been tried. Now, it is determined that at least 
the able-bodied pauper shall work for his main- 
tenance. 

When Boards of Guardians are compelled to find 
work for the unemployed, their usual resource 
is stone-breaking, an operation which has been 
found to involve a considerable loss. In some 
instances, as was the case with Middlesborough, 
the stone actually sells for less when broken than 
it costs in its raw state. The consequence is 
easily seen, Guardians endeavour to avoid stone- 
breaking as a test; and as no other means of 
utilising pauper labour easily suggests itself, the 
test is very frequently never applied, At New- 
castle, the difficulty has been met by the erection 
of commodious workshops, and the bringing of 
some fourteen acres of land under what is known 
as Small Cultivation; which measures have been 
attended by an almost immediate reduction of 
the pauper roll, Four years ago there were over 
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two hundred ‘shilling-a-day men,’ as they are 
ealled, at the Newcastle Workhouse. The deter- 
mination to make them work, has now not only 
thinned their ranks, but actually exterminated 
them asaclass, At present, there is not a single 
shilling-a-day man in the workhouse grounds. 
This means, that the large class of persons who 
seek the workhouse because it offers facilities for 
laziness, have either moved on to other towns 
or have sought employment outside. Their de- 
parture left room for the development of a new 
system, which has so far produced the most 
satisfactory and beneficial results amongst the 
inmates, 

Almost every inmate of a workhouse is capable 
of some kind of labour. Amongst those who 
apply to the Union are men of all trades, some 
of them so demoralised by drink as to be incap- 
able of finding employment out of doors, and 
others of them too infirm to earn sufficient to 
live upon. All these, on entering the New- 
castle Workhouse, are required to labour accord- 
ing to their powers. The trades carried on in 
the house are shoemaking, tailoring, plumbing 
and gas-fitting, tinsmith-work, blacksmithing, up- 
holstery, joinering, gardening and floriculture. 
The female inmates are employed in knitting, 
sewing, washing, darning, patching, and baking. 
The gardening has proved itself an admirable 
experiment. Fourteen acres of rather harsh and 
ungenial soil have, judiciously cultivated, not 
only yielded sufficient to provide the workhouse 
with vegetables the year through, but have left 
a surplus for outdoor sale. In its third year of 
cultivation, the land has produced a profit of three 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, which in itself is 
no meagre set-off against the rates. So far as vege- 
tables are concerned, it has been found possible 
to sell to shopkeepers without raising any con- 
siderable outcry ; but it is not so easy to dispose of 
the results of pauper labour in other departments. 
Manufacturers of shoes or of clothing not un- 
naturally complain of the competition of the work- 
house. Indeed, the disposition is to cry out rather 
too readily. This was almost comically illustrated 
a short time since, when a committee of band- 
masters signed a remonstrance against the com- 

tition of the workhouse band! In almost every 

epartment of work, however, it is found possible 
to produce far more than the house itself needs. 
Thus, in spite of the short time during which the 
system has been on trial, there is already a two 
years’ reserve of boots and shoes, This happens 
notwithstanding the most careful and judicious 
distribution of labour amongst the various work- 
shops. The inmates, slow and easy-going as 
many of them are, seem to have almost unlimited 
yee of production. Everything needed in the 

ouse is made there, from an ambulance to a tin- 
plate. The whole of the inside fittings to the 
new wings have been made in the joiners’ shops ; 
and a large portion of the old building has been 
taken down and rebuilt entirely by pauper labour, 
the masons, bricklayers, labourers, joiners, slaters, 
and glaziers, all being inmates of the house. In 
this way it is proposed to elevate and otherwise 
to alter the whole of the older portions of the 
workhouse, proceeding gradually and without 
extra expense to the ratepayers, 

As all the adult inmates of the house are kept 
at work, so are all the children taught a trade. 


The girls are made thoroughly acquainted with the 
various departments of household work, and are 
thus in a measure qualified for the position of 
domestic servants, The boys spend half a day in 
school and half a day in the workshops, the hot- 
houses, or the garden. When they leave the work- 
house, instead of starting in life at the initiatory 
stages of apprenticeship, they are able to get 
employment as ‘improvers’ at the various trades 
to which they have stn put. In fact, they go out 
into the world with a much better preparation 
than ordinarily falls to the lot of boys who have 
been born to get their living with their hands, 

The benefit of the system is, in reality, not 
greater than its beneficence. A mode of man- 
agement which demands a modicum of work 
from persons of all capacities, has an appear- 
ance of sternness at the first blush; but it 
is clear that the amount of hardship in the 
system would depend on the spirit in which it 
was carried out. In this individual instance, a 
large amount of consideration is shewn all round; 
and in reality the majority of the paupers are 
all the happier because of the employment 
which is found for them, Few of them do as 
much as would earn their living outside; but 
neither are they expected to do so. They are 
made comfortable and are treated with kindness ; 
and in return are required to do as much work as 
they conveniently can. The only persons who 
complain greatly are the drones, who accordingly 
clear out of the workhouse as soon as they know 
what workhouse life means, Their general state- 
ment is: ‘We didn’t come here to work.’ Hay- 
ing to work, and being possessed of ability to do 
so, they prefer the freedom from restraint which 
is to be found outside, to any employment, how- 
ever leisurely, that must be accepted as task- 
work within ‘the house.’ This is a result which 
is in itself a sufficient justification of the system ; 
for it leaves the workhouse to just such persons 
as it was intended to benefit, and frees it from 
those who are dishonest and unnecessary bur- 
dens upon the rates. The best illustration of this 
statement is to be found in a Report of the Build- 
ing and Permanent Visiting Committees, pub- 
lished in 1877. After giving the figures of the 
four decades from 1831 to 1871, the Report said : 
‘Taking these figures as our guide, we may expect 
that in four years [1881] the demands on the 
house will, at the lowest calculation, amount to 
one thousand and fifty beds.’ The tact is, how- 
ever, that in spite of a great increase in popu- 
lation, and notwithstanding a long run of bad 
trade, there are now about the same number of 
inmates that there were in 1872. 

The extensive system of pauper labour which 
has grown up at Newcastle will, it is hoped, be 
liberally attempted elsewhere. Probably in some 
instances, farming and gardening will be made to 

lay a much greater part than they do even there, 
it being calculated that a quarter of an acre of land 
to every inmate of over ten years of age would 
make a workhouse absolutely self-supporting. 
The country workhouses have abundant oppor- 
tunities of trying the experiment, though of 
course they will always have to meet the usual 
objections to the utilisation of pauper labour. 
Even tried on such a scale as that to which the 
experiments at Newcastle are limited, there would, 
if the small country Unions were to combine with 
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each other, be such a saving as would reduce the 
rates to two-thirds or one-half of their present 
amount. We consider the question to be one of 
national importance, 


A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 
CHAPTER I.—‘ PEACEFUL DAYS.’ 


My name is Thomas Rivers. Captain Rivers I 
am called now. It used to be Tom Rivers, in the 
old times when I was a lad going every day with 
a green baize bag full of books to Rathminster 
School. Rathminster, a small town in the south 
of Ireland, containing about two thousand inhabi- 
tants, was, as I first knew it—and it has not 
changed much for the better since—a quiet and 
rather sleepy place, with little stir or life about it, 
save twice in the year, when the judges entered it 
to hold the spring and summer assizes; for though 
so insignificant in itself, it had contrived some- 
how to retain its position as the county-town ; and 
contained on one side of its rather large and 
empty-looking square, the county jail ; and on the 
other the court-house. There were no signs of 
progress or improvement of any kind about Rath- 
minster, but the reverse. In wealth and industry, 
it seemed to have retrograded, to judge from a 
closed factory or mill standing in one of the little 
streets that led into the square, and an unkept-up 
sort of appearance about the principal houses. 
The town had moreover—speaking from an 
ecclesiastical point of view—seen better days, for 
Rathminster had enjoyed the honour and benefit 
of having a Bishop resident in its neighbour- 
hood, before the suppression of some dozen Irish 
bishoprics in the early part of this century ; 
and the ivy-covered wall of the ruined palace, 
and the stately trees of the domain, now let 
for grazing, while they added to the picturesque 
appearance of the town, seemed somehow in keep- 
ing with its drowsy and unprosperous character. 
Another indication of what had in bygone days 
been a paramount influence in Rathminster, still 
survived, in the sign which hung over the door of 
an hotel, certainly too large for the present require- 
ments of the Pe where a faded golden mitre 
was portrayed on a rusty chocolate-coloured 
ground, At some little distance from the town 
stood the church, or cathedral I suppose it should 
be called, once a fine building, but of which now 
only the chancel was standing; large enough, 
however, for the congregation it had to accom- 
modate, and surrounded by some fine old oak and 
elm trees. 

And yet, though there was rather a deserted 
air about the town, and blades of grass might 
be seen springing up here and there on the steps 
of some large house, and though there was a tinge 
of green over the square, and it was but too plain 
that Rathminster had seen its best days, still, with 
the wooded hills and rich meadows by which it 
was surrounded, the old trees of the domain, the 
ruined palace, the ancient church, and the pretty 
little river that wound through the valley on the 
sloping side of which the town stood, Rath- 
minster presented a very pleasing and picturesque 
appearance, Of one good thing time had not 
deprived Rathminster, namely, its excellent 
school; a school sufficiently wall endowed always 
to secure the services of a competent head-master ; 


and at which the sons of the gentry, the trades- 
people, and the farmers in the neighbourhood, 
together with some twenty or thirty boarders, 
received a thoroughly good education. It was 
partly on account of the school that I had come to 
Rathminster. My father, who had been in the 
merchant service, had been drowned at sea. My 
mother had survived him but a few years, leaving 
me at ten years old an orphan, alone in the world, 
without brother or sister, or any near relation 
except an aunt, my mother’s sister. This aunt, 
Mrs Pearson, was a widow, living in Rathminster, 
where she owned one or two of the houses; and 
where, by keeping a book and stationer’s shop, she 
was able to add something to the small income she 
derived from her rents, ‘To her, therefore, I went 
upon my mother’s death, having no other home; 
and Rathminster School offering to me, as a day- 
boy, an education such as elsewhere, and with the 
means my parents had left me, would have been 
quite out of my reach. Mrs Pearson having no 
son of her own, and only one daughter, Annie, 
about a year younger than myself, made a son 
of me, and was as kind and loving as any mother 
could have been. 

About a mile out along one of the roads leading 
from Rathminster, or about half that distance if 
you took the path leading through the churchyard, 
there was a pretty little farmhouse, with some 
trees about it. In front there was a garden, with 
flower-beds and walks bordered with box, and a 
few shrubs and fruit-trees at each side. A broad 
and neatly cut hedge of thorn and beech mixed, 
separated the garden from the road, And through 
some silver firs at one side of the house, which hid 
the farm-buildings behind, and along that side of 
the garden, there ran a little brook, which the 
high-road crossed by means of a rather picturesque 
ivy-covered bridge, just opposite the house. The 
house itself was a rather small two-storied house, 
with a rustic porch and bay-window, and three 
small windows in the story above. It would have 
been a plain-looking house but for porch and 
trellis-work, and the creepers with which its front 
was ornamented. As it was, covered with climb- 
ing-plants, with its well-kept garden, neatly-cut 
hedge, the grove of firs, and the little brook, 
‘The Cottage,’ as it was called, presented a very 
pleasing and comfortable appearance. 

The owner of this house was Farmer Stockdale, 
a hard-working careful man, who was supposed 
to have saved a considerable sum of money ; and 
had indeed the reputation of being somewhat of a 
miser. Avarice, however, was not the old man’s 
ruling passion, Even to the end of his life, the 
love of money, which is usually supposed to 
increase with years, yielded at once before the 
nobler, though often injudiciously operating love 
of his only child. No wish the boy expressed 
but was gratified if possible by his indulgent old 
father, and no expense thought excessive if only 
it was supposed to minister to his son’s pleasure 
or advantage. Poor old man! it was well he 
could not see into the future, and that he did not 
live long enough to have any doubts as to the 
prosperity and ‘happiness in store for his dearly 
loved son. 

Robert Stockdale was like myself a day-boy at 
Rathminster School, and it was there I first saw 
him, He was about two years my senior; a tall 
active lad, generally reckoned handsome; but 
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with a hard expression, or rather, as I should call 
it, want of expression in his singularly dark eyes. 
Somehow, I took a dislike to the boy from the 
first, and so never became intimate with him 
during the five years we were schoolfellows, Of 
young Stockdale in his school-days I have no 
occasion to speak; and I turn to a pleasanter 
subject, for they were pleasant days these old 
schoolboy days, bright and hopeful, and saturated 
with the freshness of life’s spring-time. 

And of all the sweet memories they bring to 
me, that of my lovely cousin Annie Pearson is the 
sweetest, A dear, bright, kind girl she was. I 
have no portrait of her; but I need none; better 
to me than any portrait is my own recollection 
of that graceful figure and sweet and winning face. 
She was a delicate little creature, fairy-like in her 
figure and her movements. I don’t think I was 
a romantic boy, and yet I remember that, as I 
watched the pretty child come stepping down 
some rocky path, or tripping with light little steps 
along some plank or fallen tree, I used to fancy 
that the ground scarcely felt her weight ; that the 
little feet that touched it so gently, perhaps need 
not touch it at all; and that I should not be greatly 
surprised to see her some time step daintily out 
upon the air itself. There was something too, it 
seemed to me, I don’t say fairy-like or elf-like, but 
yet very strange and fascinating in the girl’s lovely 
face, where a glad and happy expression seemed to 
light up, as it were from within, a countenance that 
was of a grave and rather sad cast. The features 
themselves were regular and beautifully formed ; 
the mouth perhaps a little too large for perfection ; 
the complexion was fair and pale ; the hair a light 
brown, but shed with ruddy gold. The eyes, how- 
ever, were, I think, the most remarkable feature of 
her face ; it was their expression that first struck 
you when you saw her ; and it was the recollection 
of them that haunted you, when you looked at her 
no longer. They were dark gray eyes, very large 
and soft, and with a look in them as if they could 
see the wondrous things of some unseen world 
around, 

Annie Pearson was, as I have said, an only 
child ; and when I came to live with Mrs Pearson, 
we became fast friends, and loved each other as 
brother and sister, only with an affection perhaps 
the sweeter because it did not come of natural 
relationship, but was the voluntary offering of 
each of our hearts. To Fairy—that was my 
cousin’s pet name—I was devoted slave, before 
our acquaintance had ripened into many hours, 

The country around Rathminster was very 
picturesque—hilly, almost mountainous, and well 
wooded. Half an hour’s walk would take one 
to the foot of some steep hillside covered with 
natural oak, birch, and hazel; and through these 
rocky woods, in the bright warm weather, Fairy 
and I used to wander, looking for birds’ nests 
or gathering hazel-nuts or bilberries as the case 
might be, always pleased and happy in each other's 
company. In the long summer days when the 
school was closed for vacation, we used to make 
still longer excursions, taking our dinner with us, 
Then we would often make our way through these 
woods, and out on to the open moorland beyond, 
and wander through the long tufted heather, till 
at length, tired with our walk, we would find some 
cosy spot where we might sit down almost hidden 
by the heath and bracken and eat our dinner. 


And there we used to sit, with the warm sun and 
clear heaven above us, and rest ourselves, and 
talk, and listen to the eerie call of the curlew, the 
cry of some disturbed lapwing, or the mysterious 
bleating of some snipe describing its strange circles 
far out of sight in the clear blue overhead. Oh 
those glorious, dream-like, enchanted summer days, 
when the golden light of Paradise itself seems 
about you, and the soft whispering air is ever on 
the point of revealing some sweet and wondrous 
secret, that Nature at such a time longs to disclose 
—would that but one of them might come back to 
me again! and Fairy sit once more by my side, 
if only that I might tell her that those long-past 
days are not forgotten, and that somehow I have 
the hope that we shall meet one day where the 
light will be yet brighter, and the secret Nature 
cannot tell shall be revealed. 

And here I shall mention an incident of the 
days when Fairy and I were children together, 
not because I attach any importance to what 
occurred, for I do not. I would not have it 
thought for a moment that in my mind it had 
any relation to subsequent events ; my conviction 
is that it had no such relation whatever, and I 
should consider it quite childish and absurd to 
think otherwise. mention the circumstance 
merely because it seems to me to throw some light 
upon the fanciful or imaginative side of Fairy’s 
character, because it is one of those incidents that 
in a peculiar way cling to my recollection of the 
child, and because a casual allusion to it led to an 
important discovery many years after. We had 
been playing together on an autumn afternoon in 
one of those rocky woods not far from the town ; we 
were at the margin of the wood, where there was a 
steep moss-covered rock, at the foot of which was a 
little well of clear cold water, which came trickling 
out from a hollow in the rock. It was, I believe, 
a ‘holy well.’ Its romantic situation was pretty 
sure to gain for it such a character. Some way 
up the rock was growing a little mountain ash or 
rowan-tree, its tiny branches bending with their 
load of scarlet berries, Fairy chose to have some 
of these berries, and so I climbed a good way up 
to gather them. When I reached the ground again, 
she said to me: ‘Tom, if you had fallen down 
there, you would have been killed.’ 

‘Perhaps I might, I replied. 

‘And it would have been for my sake, you know, 
she added. ‘I am sorry I asked for the berries. 
Now, Tom,’ she continued, ‘what if we were to 
pledge ourselves always to be near and help one 
another in any trouble or danger? I’d like it so 
much! Should you?’ 

*O nonsense, Fairy!’ I answered. ‘I shall be 
far away at sea, you know, and you will be here 
at home. How could we do it ?’ 

‘We might do it, she said, ‘in our prayers. 
Anyway, I should so like to make the promise ; 
and this is just the place for it.’ 

There was no refusing her, of course. I shall 
not describe the curious ceremony that, under her 
direction, we performed, though I well remember 
it; but I have often wondered at it, as well as at 
the strange satisfaction she seemed to feel when 
it was completed. 

It requires an effort to turn my mind away from 
those happy days; but I must proceed. Vivid as 
the memory of them may be to me, and full of 
an interest such as I do not care to describe, they 
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have little place, I feel, in the narrative of facts | when all have been apparently killed, fresh beetles 
which it is my purpose to relate. | sens up from regions unknown, to take the 
My school-days came to an end when I was | places of their deceased brethren. 
about fifteen. ‘The Company in whose employ-| There are other —_ that help to make Canadian 
ment my father had lost his life, offered me a | home-life unsettled and precarious, such as cater- 
berth in one of their ships. I had always looked pillars, which often devour the entire foliage of a 
forward to the sea as my profession, and was aware | fruit-tree in one day; and grasshoppers, which, 
that such an offer would in all probability be | however, keep chiefly to the prairie-lands. On the 
made to me by a firm of owners who never forgot other hand, there are no large flocks of birds to 
the families of those who had served them well. | wreak havoc upon the orchard, for these find food 
I therefore left Rathminster school; my home, as | and safety alike in the depths of the forest ; yet, 
I had come to consider Mrs Pearson’s house; and | as though Nature designed to make up for the 
hardest of all to part from, my cousin Annie, and absence of song-birds, bull-frogs and mosquitos 


went to sea. 


PHASES IN CANADIAN HOME-ULIFE. 


To know people, one must have lived amongst 
them; no ‘flying tour’ suffices, The writer’s 
experience is that of a ten years’ residence in 
Canada, There are some persons to whom the 
name of that country conjures up no ideas but 
those of frost and snow, and to whom ice, furs, 


and frozen noses are its staple commodities. But | 
Canada is not always cold. As hot in summer as | 
they are cold in winter, Canadian temperatures do | 


not affect the body so much as do the milder ones 
of English seasons, For some reason or other, 
Europeans do not for several years feel the 


extremes of heat and cold in America in their | 


true intensity, immigrants often working all 
through the severest weather with rolled-up 
sleeves, to the wonder of the natives. The popu- 
lar explanation of this phenomenon is ‘the thick- 


| combine in rendering the air vocal with not unplea- 
; sant music. Busy, buzzing little intruder as he 
is, the mosquito does not. spill much blood in the 
ordinary family circle ; but he is a terrible mis- 
| creant in the swamps and new districts. The 
| harm done by these pests is, however, counter- 
acted by the splendid crops which are yielded 
in Canada, 

Very few Canadians ride saddle-horses ; ‘buggies’ 
in summer, and sleighs of various kinds in winter, 
being the conveyances in use. Nevertheless, there 
are good riders in many districts; but these ride 
bareback, saddles being expensive luxuries, A 
horse is to the Canadian a useful animal indeed, 
for he puts him both to plough and carriage ; hard 
work telling less severely upon him than would 
inevitably be the case with our delicate, high- 
stepping English pacers. The merest boy-child 
knows how to harness and drive the pony ; nor is 
it easy for a stranger if he be ignorant of horse-flesh, 
'to gain his juvenile esteem. In the newer dis- 


ness of old-country blood ;’ but this is a point | tricts, however, where no beaten thoroughfares 
in biology that must be left to the decision of the | yet exist, horses are not met with, the ox acting 
doctors. The Canadian himself is a very chilly | as an eflicient substitute. This patient animal 
person, possessed, moreover, of very decided views | makes his way over miles of rough ‘corduroy’ road 
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upon the question of his personal comfort ; his | 


stove is first among his thoughts, the fuel problem 
finding solution in immense stacks of ‘ cordwood,’ 
of which he is as proud as English people are 


of their hounds and horses. Diverse in kind as | 
in name, Canadian stoves are marvels of con- | 
structive genius; yet one defect they all have—_ 


they are not adapted for roasting. Baked meats 


are the rule, together with stewed dishes of many | 
sorts, whilst the inevitable tomato is served up| 


in one form or another at meals. Very good when 


stewed, or sliced and eaten with vinegar, few new- | 


comers relish them picked fresh from the shrub 
and eaten raw—a common practice with Cana- 
dians; yet they are said to cure the liver-com- 
plaint, a disease which is very prevalent in hot 
climates, 


A dire foe of the kitchen as well as of the, 


domestic dispensary is the tomato-worm, as well 
he inay be, for he is poisonous, and has the deaths 
of inoffensive people upon his conscience. Worse 
still, in a commercial sense, is the Colorado potato- 
beetle. Between them, they supply a very sinister 
phase in the domestic life of Canadians. Up with 
the first dawn and away to the fields, is the hard 
lot of thousands of women and children. You ask 
them whither they go. ‘To catch potato-bugs.’ 
After some hours, you meet them upon their return 
carrying heavy pails, filled with a swarming mass 
of striped yellow-and-black beetles. These are 
drenched with petroleum, a liquid that speedily 
kills them, At sunset, the same process of exter- 
mination is resumed; and it is wonderful how, 


without fatigue, where a horse would drop; nor 
does he mind swimming a river with a heavy 
load at his back, in case of need. 

| It may be asked: ‘What is a corduroy road ?’ 
A primitive plan for the bridging of swamps where 
drainage cannot be adopted, and a very effectual 
plan in its way. The first care of the road-con- 
structor is to fell trees and strip off the branches. 
These denuded trunks having been laid upon the 
swamp in the direction of their lengths, other 
split trunks are placed across them, and the inter- 
stices filled in with twigs, mud, and moss, 

| The home of the settler is rich in proportion 
'to the number of its available hands; and each 
member of the family has his or her especial part 
to play at what is termed ‘logging,’ which some- 
times reaches the dimensions of a ‘logging-bee,’ 
when neighbours come from great distances to help 
'the owner of the land, Very important phases of 
| life to the Canadian farmer are the various ‘ bees,’ 
and differing as much in kind as in appellation. 
| From the cosy ‘hooking’ and ‘quilting’ bees of 
the women, we ascend to the laborious ‘ building,’ 
‘reaping, and ‘stumping’ bees, together with 
'many more; too long a list. for enumeration. 
The ‘sugaring-bee, however, is so joyous an 
occasion with the young people, that we feel 
tempted to explain its mysteries, Useful as are 
the many species of Grass, the chief of which is 
the sugar-cane, North America boasts possession 
of a tree with great sugar-producing qualities—the 
sugar-maple, Standing beneath the shelter of 
these graceful trees with the fierce sun beating 
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down, one may trace every vein and fibre through | so that a man who is to-day plodding away at his 
the transparent texture of their foliage. Cleanly, | trade, may by some lucky stroke become a man 
averse to swamps, and liking the society of the of means to-morrow. There was a blacksmith, 
beech, only the choicest flowers and ferns are | brother to a clever barrister, who had taken to 
allowed to grow within the maple’s gracious shade ;| bemoaning the hardness of the times: ‘Even 
and if you want the company of the bright-eyed | horses were growing parsimonious, not casting 
black squirrel and of the flame-bird, you must shoes enough to pay for the use of his bellows,’ 
seek the maple-grove betimes. Thirty gallons | A disappointed man, he did not flee the world and 
of luscious sap is the average season’s yield | turn hermit. In a few years’ time there was a 
of a single tree when not tampered with; but | blacksmith less in the town, and a dentist more, 
bruin, his long winter’s trance at an end, comes | for he revenged his losses upon Society by drawing 
lean and hungry from his lair sometimes, pausing Society’s teeth. There are to be found in England 
to lap the sparkling contents of the sugaring- | amateur farmers in the persons of many clergymen, 
trough upon his way to the pig-pen. Bored | but the ‘call’ to the plough is with these more or 
with an auger obliquely upwards to the depth less a sentiment. It is otherwise in Canada; 
of half an inch, the maple pours its sap into | cassock is often thrown clean aside, and that care 
a wooden trough placed at its foot to receive it. | applied to the eradication of thistles from the less 
This sap is collected every morning, put into a/ stubborn soil, which had otherwise been bestowed 
caldron suspended over a large fire, and boiled to | upon the obdurate hearts of a parish. 

asirup, which is kept constantly skimmed, and | Speaking of the minister, suggests that rite 
supplied with new sap. Then the contents of the | which it is his especial prerogative to consummate 
caldrons are strained, and once more rapidly boiled, | —a rite easy enough to enact in the towns, but 
preparatory to being poured into moulds, This last | less so in the bush. Where hospitality is the 
operation calls for the ‘sugaring-bee.’ Young and | rule, and the advent of any guest a matter of 
old repair thither; nor does Cupid omit to be! interest, judge of the delight experienced by 


present, dipping his fatal darts playfully in the | 
good-wife’s sirup, before launching them at the | 
hearts of rustic swain and simple maiden. ‘Sugar | 
in Spring; in Autumn, a ring,’ is a proverb 
derived from this pleasant gathering. 

There are sterner features, however, in the 
lives of Canadian bush-settlers than the sugar- 
ing-bee, for they have often to carry their grain 
forty miles to the nearest mill. Englishmen 
have their hardships to face in the duty of pro- 
viding for their families; but to run the gantlet 
of troops of hungry wolves in furtherance of this 
duty, is not amongst their trials. Still, bush-life 
has its advantages, as it certainly has its pleasures, 
Fish-spearing by torchlight supplies the household 
with material which only requires to be smoked 
over a wood-fire to furnish ample stores of pro- 
vision; and this is supplemented by the spoils 
of the chase. If people would only eschew finery, 
they might live very well in the ‘bush ;’ but 
truth to tell, the Canadian gravitates towards the 
cities, leaving the fresh immigrant to battle with 
untrimmed Nature, 

In the neighbourhood of the towns, where 
cleared farms, together with barn and house, may 
be bought for from one to five dollars the acre, 


sundry ‘ parties’ when the minister arrives! The 
uniting of a young couple is indeed a phase in 
the home-life of a settler’s family ; nor need one 


tell how the best logs are thrown upon the 


hearth-fire, the best flitch of bacon handed down 
from the rafters, the best whisky produced, and 
the best clothes brought out. 

To become a member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment is an honour coveted there as ardently as 
is its parallel honour in England, although not 
altogether from such disinterested motives, since 
there is a salary attached to the position ; more- 
over, the people’s representatives are not always 
men of refinement, nor often of leisure. The 
bulk of the members of parliament are, it is 
true, lawyers, and very clever men; but some of 
the older settlers share the honours and emolu- 
ments of the legislature, and these are, as a rule, 
illiterate. Cincinnatus periodically leaves the 
plough at his country’s call and the crisp rust- 
ling of dollar-bills, to don the robes and réle of 
senator, subsiding into civil life as quietly as he 
left it, at the close of the session. 

A phase of Canadian home-life that must strike 
every observer is the absence of rest. All have 
views ahead ; few consider themselves settled ; and 


life is shorn of the worst of its cares; yet the | in most families there is somebody of migratory 
harvest season being so brief, all hands must | bias, seeking his fortunes perhaps in California or 


labour hard to garner in the grain, and wages are 
always high, The relations existing between 
employer and employed are very primitive, espe- 
cially upon the farm, ‘Jack’ being ‘as good as 
his master ;’ dining with him, joking with him, 
and pocketing his wages with lordly complacence. 
The same applies to the female ‘helps, who enter 
upon a situation less with the view of attacking 
the hard core of the domestic difficulty, than to 
assist in graciously lightening the burden of their 
hard-worked employers. Some tact is conse- 
quently necessary, in order to gain the good-will 
of the fair being who condescends to do the daily 
drudgery of a house for pay. There is this to be 
said on the other side, that the ‘help’ is in many 
cases probably the equal of her mistress, education 
coming within the reach of all classes, 


Illinois. Since one such character in a village 
leavens the whole—the return of those Canadians 
who had enlisted under American colours during 
the Civil War, also affected the status of many 
rustic communities, and tended to develop a 
national sentiment. 

The Volunteer Militia is quite an institution, 
each hamlet having its Company, and a large 
force being yearly under canvas throughout the 
country. Although the military training involved 
is of a far severer kind than with the English 
Volunteer force, all branches of the commu- 
nity are represented, and some very amusing 
effects are attained; as when Pat, the elected 
‘Captin’ of the local Company, orders to the 
‘right-about? his employer, serving in the ranks 
as full private, The period of annual drill 
is no unimportant phase in the life of the home 


L The spirit of speculation runs high in Canada, 
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circle, coming as it often does during the busy 
harvest season, when the loss of a working mem- 
ber is of great moment to a family ; and fre- 
quently, the women have thus to fill the places of 
husbands and brothers in the harvest-field. 

Whilst, speaking broadly, summer has but the 
two phases of work and sleep, winter offers an 
endless round of festivity. The beautifully clear 
nights, with floods of moonlight above and hosts 
of diamonds beneath, present glorious sights to 
the eye of the rapid traveller by sleigh! Over 
the crisp snow and glittering ice-crystals, mile 
upon mile, to the merry jingling of the bells, 
the snorting horses throwing from their nostrils 
clouds of blue steam; whilst the white ‘ wind- 
caves’ by the road-side project their pink and 
opal roofs, from beneath which fairy queens might 
at any moment be expected to emerge with star- 
tipped sceptres. You stop your team to listen, 
and the silence is unbroken. Let it, however, 
be an unusually severe night, and you may hear 
the trees splitting with the frost ; the forest fast- 
nesses emitting a noise like that of volley-firing ; 
for sounds can be heard at great distances in cold 
air. A wild creature—deer, bear, or fox—may 
cross your path, but not to harm you, Except in 
the newer districts, wolves are not troublesome, 
at anyrate not to a well-organised sleighing-party. 
Yet, not twenty miles from the writer's place of 
residence, the thriving city of Guelph, there are 
wolves in abundance in a large tract of waste land 
known as Luther Swamp, which do much havoc 
with the sheep-folds ; but they generally keep to 
the borders of their domain, unless when famished 
with an unusually severe winter. So on you 
speed, your merry load of humanity all mirth and 
frolic; for it is assumed you are one of a ‘ surprise- 
party’ destined to make a pleasant phase in the 
home-life of the minister or the school-teacher, 
the most important members of the community in 
rural Canada, Whichever it may be whom you 
design to honour, he will certainly condone the 
trouble you propose to give him in taking sum- 
mary possession of his house, through respect for 
your kindly motives, 

Canadians, in spite of their weakness for sur- 
prise-parties and sleighing-excursions, are no great 
holiday-makers where the disbursement of money 
is concerned. While the English working-man 
is enjoying his trip to Margate or his ‘outing’ at 
the tea-gardens or ‘ Zoo,’ his kinsman on the other 
side of the Atlantic is ‘piling up the dollars’ by 
assiduous daily routine. His chief holidays are 
Dominion-day and the Queen’s birthday. Some- 
body has said that the Canadians are more loyal 
than the British—a superficial judgment not to be 
made good upon deeper investigation; yet upon 
the latter of these two days, native patriotism, 
effervescent in peals of bells and salvoes of artil- 
lery, leaves nothing to be desired, The public 
games are of a somewhat mixed character ; for in 
one part of the grounds may be seen the ‘noble 
Indian’ gaily attired in war-paint and feathers, 
playing his graceful game of Lacrosse ; whilst in 
another is a group of stalwart Highlandmen, clad 
in kilt and tartan, engaged in the sports of the 
Gael. German bands are playing the airs of Vater- 
land to the delectation of a ring of appreciative 
young critics; whilst the Living Skeleton and 
Fat Lady draw to their booths those for whom 
music hath no charms, Looked forward to with 


pleasure by young and old, these festivals are 
important phases in Canadian home-life, scarcely 
rivalled by that other which occurs towards the 
close of the harvest-season, the Agricultural 
Show. Held in rotation at the principal towns 
and cities, the Show is productive of much emu- 
lation both between individual exhibitors and 
even between towns, 

One other feature of Canadian life which we 
notice in conclusion, is the facility which the 
settler has in removing his house from place to 
place. In England, whatever may happen to the 
furniture, it is a maxim that the home, which is 
an Englishman’s ‘castle,’ is fixed and immovable. 
Not so with the home of the Canadian, which 
frequently is known to have changed its locality 
between night and morning, transported upon 
rollers to some more convenient site. This 
feat can of course only be exercised upon wooden 
houses, stone houses being as solidly built and 
upon as deeply laid foundations as any English 
ones, 


THE STORY OF THE LORD GEORGE 
GORDON RIOTS. 


From Friday the 2d to Thursday the 8th of June 
1780, ‘the cities of London and Westminster were 
delivered up for six days into the hands of a violent 
mob, to be plundered at discretion” London, 
to quote Lord Loughborough, Chief-justice of 
England, ‘was like a town taken by storm. Neither 
age nor sex, nor eminence of station, nor sanctity 
of character, nor even a humble though honest 
obscurity, were any protection against the male- 
volent fury and destructive rage of the lowest 
and worst of men,’ No disturbance or riot of such 
magnitude had ever occurred in England. Those 
which broke out in the reign of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts, and which bore a kindred resemblance 
to this, were merely tumultuous gatherings that 
could be reckoned by hundreds; but here the 
multitude was in countless thousands. During the 
day the shops were closed except those in the very 
outskirts of the city, and at night fires were blazing 
forth in every direction, Nothing was done to 
check the ‘devouring element ;’ but on the contrary, 
as if it were at the shrine of some heathen idol, it 
was fed with spirits, with oil and wine, with the 
costliest furniture, with the rarest of books, and 
with the masterpieces of art. Even the sacred 
emblems of religion were no protection, for with 
ruthless hands churches and chapels were alike 
despoiled, and the sacred symbols carried in wild 
procession through the streets. At the Houses of 
Parliament, the sessions were obstructed for several 
days, in consequence of the mob having taken 
possession of the avenues that led thither. For 
the time being, London was converted into a very 
Pandemonium. 

What was the cause of these dreadful riots, made 
for ever memorable in Barnaby Rudge ?—How did 
they come to pass ?—Why were they prolonged for 
eight days in the centre of a great city, where no 
means were wanting, one would suppose, to pro- 
tect its citizens from such a terrible disaster ?— 
are questions which one might naturally ask. It 
came to pass in a very simple manner. The 
country had arrived at a period when it was 
thought a matter of both justice and ———s 
that some of the disabilities under which Roman 
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Catholics were placed should be repealed. And a | 
Bill was accordingly brought in and passed both 

Houses of Parliament without a single negative. 

Shortly afterwards, it was proposed to extend the 

same relief to Scotland; but no sooner had the 

report got abroad than an alarm spread through 

the country with lightning-like rapidity, and a. 
powerful agitation was set on foot to counteract 

the proceedings of parliament. In London, bills 

and placards were dispersed calling upon the | 
people to resist the progress of popery ; and Lord 
George Gordon, who had been the instigator of the 
movement in Scotland, was chosen President of the | 
Protestant Association in London. On 29th May 

1780, a meeting was held at Coachmakers’ Hall, 

over which Lord George presided, and which was 
attended by a large concourse of his partisans, In | 
the course of the proceedings, he made a long and | 
inflammatory speech, in which he urged his hearers | 
to carry a petition to parliament demanding the | 
repeal of the obnoxious act, He was ready, he 
said, to lead them, but he would not stir unless 
he had an array of twenty thousand men to follow 
him. The speech was received with shouts of 
applause, and it was agreed that on the 2d of June 
this vast body of partisans would meet him at St 
George’s Fields and march thence to parliament 
with their petition. 

When the day in question arrived, and while 
the followers of Lord George were massing them- 
selves at the place of rendezvous, the streets were 
becoming gradually deserted. From Tyburn to 
Whitechapel the shops were all closed, and save 
at the Bank of England, no business was being. 
transacted. To the right and left, to north and 
south, the ordinary bustle and noise of the big city 
had given way to the breathless silence of impend- | 
ing danger. At eleven, the hour appointed, Lord | 
George Gordon, without a single companion or | 
follower, advanced to St George’s Fields, and with | 
all the collected assurance of a general, issued | 
his orders, how they were to proceed, and what | 
route they were to take to reach Westminster. | 
He divided his followers, who numbered about | 
twenty thousand, into four great divisions ; and | 
placing the Scotch last, he ordered one division | 
to march to the Houses of Parliament by way of | 
London Bridge, another by Blackfriars, a third and | 
fourth to follow him to the same destination over | 
Westminster Bridge. As had been arranged, each | 
man wore a blue cockade ; and at a given signal | 
this huge mass of humanity, made up of men of | 
all grades, but chiefly of the more discontented | 
and rabid among the working-classes and labourers, | 
combined with an enormous contingent of the 
tag-rag and tbobtail of London, began its march. | 
No fife nor drum, not even a flag, preceded them; | 
but at the head of each division was to be seen a! 
man bearing a large pole at the end of which was | 
attached a scroll of parchment containing the | 
signatures to the petition. On reaching the pre- | 
cincts of the Palace at Westminster—a very differ- | 
ent building from what it is to-day—this motley 
mass—whose numbers choked up all the spaces in 
St Stephen’s Green, the Abbey Yard and Parlia-| 
ment Street, down to Whitehall Place—grew | 
restless. They had come for the express purpose , 
of compelling the members of both Houses to bow | 
to their will; and as some of these gentlemen were | 
seen pushing their way towards St Stephen’s, the | 
impatience of the people began to vent itself in | 


menacing cries, and from cries passed to violent 
measures, Rapid as lightning the contagion 
spread, till the whole crowd was electrified into 
action; and soon member after member (of par- 
liament) as he appeared was seized, the ‘blue 
cockade’ fixed to his hat, and himself ordered 
to shout ‘No popery!’ and to swear that he 
would repeal the ‘obnoxious act.’ As the mem- 
bers continued to press forward for Westminster 
Hall, they drew in with them in course of 
time a large body of the mob, who, being joined 
by others who had already taken possession of 


the Hall and expelled Mr Justice Addington 


and his guard of constables, crept upwards, each 
clinging to his fellow, until they reached the 
very lobby of the House itself. 

No sooner did Mr Justice Addington find him- 
self, as if by a miracle, out of the hands of the 
crowd, than he set himself with the utmost vigour 
to rouse the authorities to some sense of action 


, and responsibility ; for these were looking with the 


utmost apathy on this mass of rascaldom growing 
more rampant hour by hour, and already proving 
destructive to both the persons and the property 
of the lieges, Addington was a man of courage 
and of prompt determination ; and had there been 
more of his stamp at this critical moment, the riots 
might have been stamped out at the first outbreak. 
But his brother-magistrates appear to have been 
men of faint hearts, some of them ‘looking patiently 
on’ while the work of destruction was in progress; 
while others decamped at the very sound of 
danger. Having aroused the authorities to some- 
thing like alarm, they supplied him with a small 
body of cavalry and a detachment of Foot-guards ; 
and placing himself at the head of the former, he 
led them towards Palace Yard, ordering the Foot- 
guards to proceed by a different route to West- 
minster Hall, As he appeared at the head of the 
cavalry, he was received by loud yells of defiance 
from the crowd, accompanied with hootings and 
hisses; but fortunately he retained his self- 
command, and taking advantage of a momentary 
lull, he said: ‘We are peaceably disposed towards 
you, and if you give me your word of honour to 
disperse, I will order the soldiers to go away.’ To 
this appeal he received a satisfactory reply, and at 
a word from him the cavalry galloped off; and 
upwards of six hundred petitioners, after giving 
three cheers for the magistrate, retired from the 
scene. 

Meantime, the Foot-guards were gradually but 
steadily forcing their way towards Westminster 
Hall, where a scene of an extraordinary kind was 
being enacted in the House of Commons, The 
Speaker had taken his seat, and, considering what 
was going on outside, there was a very full attend- 
ance of members, The attention of the House 
had for some hours been occupied with debates 
concerning the mob, who were now in possession 
of all the galleries and avenues leading to the 
House, and were pressing hard to make an 
entrance into the sacred precincts of the legisla- 


| tive chamber itself. All this time Lord George 


Gordon, full of excitement, kept running between 
the House and the top of the gallery-stairs, whence 
he harangued the people and informed them of 
the bad success of their petition, This went on 
till Colonel Gordon, a relative of his Lordship, 
exclaimed to Lord George: ‘If you bring your 
rascally adherents into the House of Commons, 
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the moment the first man of them enters, I will having knocked down the altars, and torn up the 
plunge my sword, not into his body, but into, pews, pulpits, and benches, made bonfires of the 
yours,’ waste, 

This threat, decisive as it was, did not suffice to; The next day, parading the streets with such 
bring Lord George to reason, whereupon another | ornaments and decorations as they had saved 
relative, General Conway, rushing up to him, cried | from the fire, they carried these abroad in mock 
in a voice that might be heard by the mob out- | procession to Welbeck Street, where Lord George 
side: ‘Lord George, I am an old soldier, and let | resided, and having displayed them before his 
me tell you if any attempt is made by your people | house, they burned them in the adjacent fields. 
to enter the House, they will be resisted by men | Another gang had in the meanwhile hurried on 
who have come here with a determination to | to Wapping, and a third to East Smithfield, where 


lb, 


uphold the dignity of this House.’ 

On hearing this threat, the mob yelled out, ‘ We 
will repel force by force,’ and — still onward, 
with excitement gained another step of wantage; 
and pushing and forcing their way still onward, 
they at length gained the lobby of the House. 
Lord George had gone back in the meantime 
to his seat in the House, where he was still 
waiting anxiously and nervously to bring up his 
petition. At length an opportunity for doing 
so arrived, when he rose and said he had before 
him a petition signed by one hundred and twenty 
thousand of His Majesty’s subjects, praying for a 
repeal of the Act passed last session in favour 
of Roman Catholics. He moved to have the 
petition brought up, and leave was accordingly 
given ; when Lord George again moved that it be 
referred to the consideration of a Committee of 
the whole House. But when the House came to 
divide on the motion, it was found impossible to 
do so, as the lobby was crammed with a dense and 
tumultuous crowd, who prevented the members 
from either coming in or going out; and the help 
of the Guards had to be obtained to clear the 
lobby, which was done with some difficulty. The 
motion was lost by one hundred and ninety-two 
votes against seven ! 

The debates that ensued in the House have now 
little interest ; but outside the walls, the people 
still gathered and clamoured as at the first. At 
the door of the House there was heard the hum 
and buzz of angry voices, the shuffling of feet, the 
straining of the doors as if they were about to fall 
asunder under the weight of those who were try- 
ing to force an entrance, and the opposition they 
received from the few officials who stiil stuck to 
their posts ; while from Palace Yard could be heard 
such uproarious huzzaing and shouting, yelling and 
hooting, as if the whole population had been at 
once seized with a fit of madness, The Guards 
had again to be called into requisition, and Palace 
Yard was cleared of the mob. Then began the 
fearful work of the infuriated crowd. Separating 
themselves into different divisions, the multitude, 
after quitting Palace Yard, hastened to different 
quarters of the town to molest, destroy, and extort. 


Some of them rushing off to Duke Street, Lincoln’s | 


Inn Fields, set fire to the Roman Catholic chapel 
situated in that neighbourhood; while another 
band hastening to Golden Square, demolished the 
Roman Catholic church in Warwick Street. The 


military were sent for; but before they appeared | 


on the scene the buildings were a heap of ruins. 
The night passed away in comparative quiet ; but 
on the following day, which was Sunday, a large 
number of the rioters collecting at Moorfields, 
where many houses of Roman Catholics were 
situated, proceeded at once to strip them of their 
furniture, and to burn them. They despoiled 
chapels of their ornaments and decorations, and 


they committed fearful outrages and destroyed 
more Catholic chapels. Then the mob rushed to 
Holborn, one of the principal thoroughfares of 
London, where one of the first buildings selected 
for destruction was the famous Langdale Distillery. 
This the mob ransacked, savagely destroying every 
article of furniture within it; and coming at last 
upon the casks of spirits, of which there were 
several hundreds, they cut and hewed them with 
axe and crowbar, and dashed the contents into the 
street, where the spirit rushed along like a stream, 
and was caught up everywhere in pails and buckets 
—even hats and shoes being used by the mob for 
the oy The consequence was that many of the 
rioters fell dead on the spot, much of what they 
had recklessly swallowed being unrectified spirits, 
In the course of the afternoon they attacked 
Newgate, and instantly demanded the release of 
the prisoners; and on this being refused, they 
battered the doors and entrances to the jail with axes 
and sledge-hammers, smashing the windows, and 
throwing firebrands into the interior. The piere- 
ing screams of the terrified prisoners, who expected 
every instant to be scorched to death, combined 
with the yelling and shouting of the mob outside, 
made up a scene that was frightful in the extreme. 
From this prison alone three hundred prisoners 
were set free, and among them four murderers 
lying under sentence of death. 

It is impossible to give any adequate idea of the 
terrible havoc worked in London during these 
days of lawless rapine and riot. Many private 
dwellings of public men were gutted and burned, 
among these being the house of the Lord Chancellor, 
and the splendid mansion of the Earl of Mansfield, 
whose extensive and costly library of law books 
was torn up into fragments and then burned in 
heaps. A few days afterwards, when his Lordship 
stood up in the House of Lords to explain the law of 
treason to his brother-peers, he was reduced to the 

ainful necessity of saying: ‘I have not consulted 
tom ; indeed I have no books to consult.’ 

While the work of destruction was still going on 
at Lord Mansfield’s, a magistrate arrived with a 
detachment of Foot-guards, and after reading the 
Riot Act, the order was given to fire. Some of the 
soldiers detesting work of this kind in cool blood, 
hesitated ; but fourteen of them obeyed the word of 
command, and several men and women were shot 
and others badly wounded. Again the order was 


given to load and fire; but the men must have 
fired over the heads of the people, for the dis- 
| charge was without effect. This only emboldened 
| the mob, who, taking advantage of the compunc- 
tion shewn towards them by the military, pro- 

ceeded to renew their work of destruction. About 
| the same time, another portion of the mob began 
| to storm the prison at Clerkenwell, the prisoners in 
which they released ; and then rushing on to the 
| tull-houses on Blackfriars, Southwark, and London 
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tered the money broadcast. Then adopting a new 
form of intimidation, they sent printed notices 
declaring at what time they intended to destroy 
the prisons of King’s Bench, Fleet, &c. The main 
thoroughfares, especially the Strand, Fleet Street, 
and Cheapside, were thick with desperadoes who 
went about armed with bludgeons, pitchforks, crow- 
bars, iron rods wrenched from area railings, and 
cleavers snatched from the butchers’ stalls, or any 
other implement they could lay hold of, which 
could serve them as a weapon of attack or destruc- 
tion, Armed with these, they set the law at 
defiance, and frightened those who refused them 
anything, into instant compliance. 

Being driven off from Lord Mansfield’s house, 
the mob set out towards the Bank. This was, 
however, one of the few places which the authori- 
ties took the precaution to protect with an efficient 
force. A body of Foot-guards who had been sent 
there early in the day, surrounded the building— 
which was not so gigantic as it is now; and to 
check the sudden on-rush of the mob, bodies of 
cavalry were stationed in the by-streets running 
towards the Bank. Presently, a noise sounding in 
the distance like a great whirlwind was heard 
erp nearer and nearer. It was the noise 
of the coming multitude, who broke out at what 
is now Moorgate Street, and, like a tremendous 
torrent, seemed likely to sweep everything before 
them. At the word of command and after the 
Riot Act had been read, the cavalry stationed 
near the spot wheeled to the front to dam the 

assage of the mob; but man and rider fell back 

efore its tremendous rush, the troopers using 
the flat of their swords here and there, and giving 
slight flesh wounds on the most venturesome, 
in hopes thereby to intimidate the mob. But 
the love of money coupled with that of destruc- 
tion was too strongly ingrained in the rioters to 
make them give way under a few scratches. 
They were possessed with the idea also that the 
Mayor was rather for than against them, and that 
the soldiers only required a little friendly en- 
couragement to make them desert in a body. 
While some, therefore, were ejaculating ‘Shame! 
Shame!’ or crying out, ‘ You won’t kill the same 
flesh and blood as yourselves,’ another party made 
a desperate charge till they almost gained the ring 
of infantry posted near the Bank; then the word 
‘Fire !’ rang out, and the soldiers, who now began 
to feel that forbearance was only taken for fear by 
the crowd, fired this time with deadly precision. 
The volley went straight into the crowd, and 
before its smoke had vanished or before its echo 
died among the surrounding buildings, the huge 
mob reeled, staggered, and fell back discomfited, 
some with their faces downward to riseno more! A 
number, gathering themselves together, made yet 
another charge, and then another at various points 
of the building ; but dashed upon by the cavalry, 
and clubbed at close quarters by the infantry, they 
at last decamped in a body, leaving their dead and 
wounded to be looked after by the soldiers. This 
was the first and last attack upon the Bank of 
England. 

The work of destruction throughout the city 
still went on. From one spot alone, no less than 
six and thirty fires could be seen blazing at one 
time in different quarters of London, At a short 
distance off, just beyond Holborn Bridge—now 
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Bridges, they demolished the buildings and scat- | considerably altered and spanned by the viaduct— 


stood the walls of Newgate still red with heat, and 
sending up dense clouds of smoke from its midst. 
In the direction of the Temple were the Fleet and 
King’s Bench prisons, blazing red against the mid- 
night sky; and beyond them were New Bridewell 
and the toll-gates on London, Southwark, and 
Blackfriars Bridges, still on fire. Everywhere 
clouds of red flame were rolling upwards, succeeded 
by dense volumes of smoke through which forked 
gleams broke out now and again like lightning, 
as fresh houses were added to the general con- 
flagration. 

Those whose houses had escaped the dire ven- 
geance of the mob, trembled as they beheld the 
terrible spectacle around them, for imagination 
carried them back to what history had recorded, 
and they began to feel that the Great Fire of 
London was about to be repeated. There were 
thousands of people turned out of hearths and 
homes. During these terrible nights, fathers with 
children clinging to their sides, and mothers with 
babes at their breasts, were running from street to 
street seeking for shelter, and carrying with them 
such effects as they sought most to preserve. 
Children were snatched from their parents’ hands 
by these successive tides of human beings, and 
crushed to death or trampled under foot. Many 
who could not succeed in getting shelter cast 
away the heaviest of the goods with which 
they were burdened, and made straight for the 
open country, looking back only at times on the 
place they had abandoned as another Gomorrah, a 
doomed and burning city. 

Had vigorous measures been taken at the first 
outbreak of the mob, there is no doubt these 
horrible depredations would have been checked 
without much difficulty. But both the government 
and the civic authorities seemed to act as if they 
disbelieved in the possibility of a disturbance in 
London growing to the proportions it assumed. 
At last the government was roused to a sense of 
action. The king issued a proclamation in which 
he warned his loyal subjects to keep away from 
these gatherings on pain of being treated as 
rioters, Despatches were sent post-haste to the 
different regimental stations, summoning their 
instant presence to London, and soon the infantry 
of the line and the militia came pouring in from 
various quarters. All the principal thoroughfares 
were barred with chains drawn across them, to 
check a sudden rush of the multitude; and the 
Tower itself possibly since the days of the Stuarts 
had never seen itself in better fighting trim ; 
guns were shotted and pointed down the main 
approaches, the drawbridges were raised, two 
regiments of artillery were fully equipped for duty, 
and every preparation was made for a vigorous 
defence. 

Fortunately, none of these vast preparations 
were put into full requisition, for after a few sharp 
and decisive conflicts this dreadful outbreak was 
at length subdued and stamped out under the 
iron heel of a military force. The streets were 
cleared by the militia, who performed the duty 
now done by our well-organised police ; peace and 
tranquillity were once more restored; and the 
citizens of London, awakened as it were from a 
frightful dream, fell gradually into their accus- 
tomed ways. 

Lord George Gordon, the originator of the evil, 
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had been apprehended on the 8th of June, and 
having been committed for high treason, was 
taken to the Tower, being escorted thither by the 
largest array of military that was ever seen to 
enter its gates with one single prisoner, If he 
had previously chosen to make his escape, he had 
ample opportunity ; but no such notion appears 
to have entered his hcad, In any other country, 
and under similar circumstances, he would possibly 
have lost his life with but little legal ceremony ; 
in this case, however, Lord George was not tried 
till February of the following year, and then, after 
a most careful and patient investigation, he was 
declared not guilty, on the ground that there was 
no proof of his having called out the multitude 
‘with any traitorous or unlawful intent,’ After a 
comparative retirement of about seven years, he 
got himself once more into difficulties by writing 
a violent pamphlet against the Queen of France. 
For this imprudence he was indicted for libel and 
found guilty, He escaped abroad, but after a time 
was discovered and brought back to London, where 
he was condemned to a long confinement, in the 
course of which he died in 1793. 


ANCIENT BURIALS IN ORKNEY. 


Tue picturesque island of Rousay, in the Orkney 
group, bore no inconsiderable part in early Northern 
history. Here Jarl Sigurd the Viking had his 
stronghold; and here, we read in the Orkneyinga 
Saga, Earl Paul Hakonson of Orkney was seized 
on the shore by Swein the Viking, son of Asleif, 
and carried off to Athol in 1136, The spot bears 
the name of Sweindrow to this day ; and seven 
hundred years after the event, a sword, supposed 
to have been used in the struggle, was turned 
up by the plough. Standing-stones, underground 
houses, and tumuli are found in Rousay in con- 
siderable numbers, The valley of Sourin, which 
divides the island east and west, seems, from 
chance discoveries in the past, to be rich in such 
ancient remains; and last autumn some researches 
were made in tumuli on the Corquoy farm, a short 
notice of which appeared in the Scotsman of 23d 
October. 
The spot where the explorations were made is 

a singularly beautiful and peaceful one, A wide 
amphitheatre of hills shuts out all view of the sea, 
save to the eastward, where a glimpse is visible, 
with Egilshay, Eday, 

And islands that together lie 

As quietly as spots of sky 

Among the evening clouds. 
Were it not for the dull roar of the Atlantic, heard 
over the northern hills, one would scarcely think 
the land was sea-girt. About half-way up this 
valley may be seen a group of five grassy mounds 
close together, the largest about five feet high, and 
fifty feet in circumference ; the smallest only a 
little above the level. On being opened, each 
mound was found to contain a stone coffin or cist 
of the ordinary type, formed of six flat stones, and 
averaging two and a half feet by two feet, and 
one and a half feet in depth. These cavities 
were partially filled with a heap of fine black 
ashes, mixed with calcined fragments of bone, all 


most interesting discovery, however, was that of 
an oval-shaped urn or ‘pot’ in the cist of the 
largest mound, heaped with ashes and bones, and 
resting mouth upwards, The urn measures— 
diameter of mouth nine and three-quarters by eight 
inches, height seven and a quarter inches, diameter 
of base four and a half by three and three-quarter 
inches, thickness averaging a quarter of an inch. 
The greatest care was necessary in extricating it, 
as it was cracked in several places; but it was 
secured in fair preservation ; and along with several 
bone specimens, is now placed in the Antiquarian 
Museum, Edinburgh. The ashes in all the cists 
were most carefully searched, in the hope of finding 
some articles not unusual in such interments ; but 
in vain; nothing but ashes and bone fragments 
remained, It was indeed strangely difficult, gazing 
at these insignificant relics, to connect them in 
any way with the touch of death ; the lapse of cen- 
turies, no less than the purifying flame, had so 
eepeny robbed them of even the semblance of 
ecay. 

Taking the general appearance and situation of 
these mounds into consideration, it seems, even at 
first sight, a not unlikely supposition that they con- 
stituted the burial-place of a family. The absence 
of any large tumulus or cairn over the cists again 
favours the idea, as additions could then be made 
from time to time without much disturbance ; 
although there is no evidence existing as to the 
length of time between the first and last of the 
five interments, This hypothesis, if not altogether 
in accord with antiquarian testimony, is at least 
not contradicted by it. Such ‘small local ceme- 
teries’ are not uncommon in Scotland; and some 
very interesting examples have been found in 
Fife, Mid-Lothian, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and other 
counties, although belonging probably to a.much 
earlier age. Some of the Fife urns having been 
found somewhat richly ornamented, it has been 
considered as likely that they belonged to some 
family of distinction who resided and had influence 
in the neighbourhood of their site. 

It is evident, however, that in an inquiry of 
this kind we are, even at the outset, on disput- 
able ground ; and from the remarkable scarcity in 
Northern cists of identifying-relics, such as glass 
beads and other ornaments, weapons, &c., the 
question of their history resolves itself in most 
cases into a balance of mere probabilities. At this 
stage, in truth, we would fain allow Fancy to 
weave the web of the uncertain past, and people 
this fair valley with an imaginary race. Our day- 
dream would be unvexed by disputes regarding 
Norwegian or Celtic origin, and free from the 
painfully commonplace facts and barbarous traits 
of these early times. 

These burials, says our antiquarian Mentor, are 
without much doubt Norwegian, belonging to the 
later Iron Age, which we may place between 700 
A.D. and the close of the eleventh century; the 
identifying link in this case being the material 
of the cinerary urn—steatite or soapstone—from 
a block of which the urns have been generally 
hollowed out with an iron chisel. Such steatitic 
urns, sometimes inverted over the gathered ashes 
after cremation, sometimes heaped full with them, 
are plentiful in Norway, but rare in Scotland, and 
only found in the latter in the area occupied by 
the Northmen, They prove also, we regret to say, 
to have a more prosaic and homely origin than 
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we had assigned to them in our poetical reverie, 
We had pictured them as skilfully fashioned by 
loving hands to contain the remains of the 
departed ; but it seems they had ‘contrived a 
double debt to pay,’ being primarily employed as 
culinary pots in domestic use! This, we fear, is 
unquestionable, many of the Norway urns, and 
some few in Scotland, having iron rims with iron 
bow handles arching the mouth, like a modern 
cooking-pot. 

It may be imagined that we would gladly have 
been spared these unromantic details ; and in fact, 
after this disenchantment, we forbore to inquire 
too curiously regarding the smallest cist—scarcely 
so large as a page of this Jouwrnal—and which 
the feminine judgment of our party persisted in 
regarding as the grave of a child—the receptacle 
of its cinerary urn. We secretly doubt its being 
anything of the kind, but fear to inquire regarding 
it. Let us retain, at all events, one poetical idea 
associated with our discovery ; and with it let us 
close this record—this glimpse of long ago—and 
after reserving as many of the relics as will satisfy 
our antiquarian friends, carefully replace the rest. 
Perhaps ‘far off, in summers which we shall not 
see,’ they may come again to light. Meanwhile, 
in the words of Bryant : 


Their share, in all the pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is, that their graves are green. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRES. 


In treating of fires and the best methods of 
extinguishing them, the Textile Manufacturer says : 
‘We are fully aware that in spite of the best care 
that may be exercised to prevent the outbreak of 
fires, they will occasionally occur. It may, there- 
fore, not be amiss to consider briefly how best to 
deal with them in their early stages. Of course 
when once fire has got firm hold of such com- 
bustible elements as generally constitute our mills, 
it is simply unconquerable, and all that can be 
done is to confine its ravages. But by proper 
appliances and some presence of mind, much may 
be accomplished in the early stages, and many 
fires may be prevented going beyond that point. 
Every mill ought to be furnished with ample 
appliances for dealing with the first stages of a 
fire. These should consist of a number of buckets 
filled with water, placed in some prominent posi- 
tion, easily accessible from every part of a room. 
Besides these, in every room there should be at 
least one extincteur or hand-pump ; if the latter, 
the buckets will form a ready reservoir of water. 
In the initial stage of a fire, before anything has 
got heated beyond the burning material, we are 
disposed to think that a spray nozzle is the most 
elfective in subduing the flames, The water is 
easily distributed and every drop fully utilised ; 
whereas with the jet nozzle a great quantity is 
inevitably wasted. When this is the case, it is 
exceedingly unfortunate, as for the first few 
minutes there is apt to be a scarcity, when every 
drop is of almost inestimable value, and most 
precious moments are comparatively lost, during 
which the fire is strengthening its hold. In order 
to test the efficacy of a spray nozzle, let any of our 
readers provide a quantity of wood-shavings, and 
a@ garden watering-can of two or three gallons 


capacity. Arrange the shavings so as to represent 
textile raw materials under any desired circum- 
stances, light the pile, and give the fire as much 
time to get hold as would be required to raise an 
alarm and get ready appliances into action ; then 
commence the efforts to extinguish it, noting time 
and effects. Repeat the experiment with a jet 
pipe, which can be formed by removing the rose, 
and compare the results of the trials. We think 
it will be greatly in favour of the former. Neces- 
sarily, these experiments will be all the more 
satisfactory and instructive if made with the actual 
material appliances that would be used in the con- 
tingency. If these means are availed of with 
promptitude and coolness, many a fire would be 
brought under control and extinguished that for 
want of them becomes a disastrous conflagration. 
Such arrangements are, however, only of avail 
probably during about fifteen minutes after the 
breaking out of the mischief,’ 
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Wirarn these eyes, a brighter hue 

Is beaming than from skies of blue : 
Within these cheeks, soft beauty glows 
More radiant than the summer rose. 
Thy voice with sweeter music’s hung, 
Than trills upon the skylark’s tongue : 
And odours kiss that rosy mouth, 
More fragrant than the sunny South. 


But Lady fair, these eyes of blue 

Old Time will dim with Sorrow’s hue : 
And o’er the cheek that beams so bright, 
The clouds of Grief will spread their blight. 
The voice whose every word is song, 

Will fade, and charm no more ere long: 
And from these lips, sad gentle Death 

Will woo away the fragrant breath, 


And when dull Time his lines of care 
Has left on one who once was fair, 
The tend’rest thoughts of light and love 
Will wing to thee from Heaven above. 
And though thy beauty’s charms depart, 
Thou wilt be ever fair at heart ; 
So odours,'when the rose is dead, 
Still live within the bloom it shed. 
Ropert Lee CampBetn, 
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